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| Answering unto man’s endeavor, 
| Truth and right are still revealed.” 
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Religious Union. | 


S. Longfellow. 
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“ What are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer.” 


Tennyson. 


SERVICE. 


“Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine own.’ 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


WAY & WILLIAMS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By E:1a W. 
PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
pe Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 

25. 

The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’’ 
is an editorial writer on the Omaha 
World-Herald, and is widely known in 
the Middle West as a writer of a num- 
ber of tales of Western life that are 
characterized by much finish and 
charm. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
lL. SNOW. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
I'rench hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Ed- 
mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETIS. 
By RoBERT Bripexks. 16mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net. 

Two hundred copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale tr Amer- 

ica. 


ECCE PUELLA. By W:ii1LIAm SHARP. 

Octavo, cloth $1.25. 

‘*To the woman of thirty.’ 

In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 
his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for 
color, emotion, fancy, that has generally 
taken form in poetry’’—whether success- 
ful or not depends: on the individual 
point of view. 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 

Winter night over the Scandinavian 


snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 

Show the same grasp of Scandinavian 

feeling. 

THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Kem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
29 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

HAND AND SOUL. By DantTE Ga- 
BRIEL RosEtTir. Reprinted from 7%e 

Germ by Mr. WituiAM Morris, at 
the Kelmscott Press, in the ‘‘Golden”’ 
Type, with a specially designed title- 
page and border, and in special bind- 
ing. 1l6mo. 525 paper copies printed, 
and 21 on vellum. 300 paper copies for 
America, of which a few remain, for 
sale at $38.50. 

Ng copies all sold. | 

AN ODD SITUATION. By Sraniey 
WaTERLOO. With introduction by 
Sir Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. Tram. Cloth 
$1.50. 

THE SONNET IN ENGLAND. ~ By 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

THE COLOR OF LIFE. By Aticr 
MEYNELL. $1.25. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


By W. C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


—— 


Flexible Morocco; full gilt; presentation copies, 
with or without Marriage Certificate; in: box, $2.00 
ee Oe OK ss cis ct ce vincccsaccs EO 
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Special clearing sale of present edition of paper 


copies. 


In order to make way for a new 50 cent paper 
edition, orders will be filled for the copies on hand at 


20 cents each, or ten copies for $1.50. All orders 


to be sent to 


Unity Publishing Company, 


1651 [Tlonadnock Building, CHICAGO. 
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Tower Hill Summer Encampment 


l‘orty miles west of Madison, three miles 
from Spring Green, a station on the Prairie 
du Chien division of the C., M..& St. P. Ry., 
is situated this summer camp on the banks 
of the Wisconsin River, with bluff, river 
and prairie scenery. 

THE SIXTH SEASON WILL OPEN JULY First 
AND CLOSE SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH. | 

The improvements consist of six private 
cottages, three Long-houses’ containing 
eleven sections, each section furnished with — 
double bed and the necessary equipment. 
Wire screens, etec.; a pavilion with piano 
for meetings, dancing, ‘ete.; stables for 
horses; waterworks, supplying the purest 
of water to different parts of the Hill, 
drawn from the St. Peter’s sandstone; 4 


common dining hall, ice house, ete. In the 


early part of August the 

SEVENTH SUMMER SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE 
will be held. Ciergymen, teachers, students 
and those interested in progressive studies 
of educational, spiritual and ethiesnl 
problems invited. This year Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones will conduct a ‘“‘School of English 
Literature,’’ beginning August 9. Send for 
special circular. 

TERMS. 

foard at dining hall, $3.50 per week; rent 
for section of Long-huuse, available for 
two, $3 per week; ice and water tux for 
cottages for the season, $10. Board and 
care of horse $3 per week, $10 per month. 
Shares in the Tower Hill Pleasure Com- 
pany, entitling the holder to a_ building 
site, $25; tenting privileges, with or with- 
out tents, can be specially arranged for. 
Transportation between station and the 
grounds, 25 cents; trunks 25 cents. 

SPRING GREEN is on the resort list of the 
C., M. & St. P. R. R.; round trip tickets 
sold after the fifteenth of May from Chicago 
and return for $8. | 

‘or further particulars apply to either 
of the following officers 

JENKIN LLOyD Jonns, president, Spring 
Green, Wis. Mrs. R. H. KELLY, 9- Aldite 
Square, Chicago. 

Concerning poard and section in Long: 


house apply to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
Tower Hill, Spring Green, Wis. 


To Rent.—For the season at Tower Hiil, 
a cottage comfortably furnished; screens, 
water at door, ete. Apply to 

Mrs. R. H. Kelly, as above. 


THE BIBLE. 


Its origin,growth and character and its place 
among the sacred books of the world, together 
with a list of books for study and reference, with 
critical comments. By JABEZ THOMAS SUN- 
RE A I oko ic co ks eS aw ee 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


Poems of Faith and Hope. Selected by J. T. 
SUNDERLAND. 

A Boston Minister writes:—‘ Your ‘Upward 
Look book is beautiful. Weare buying it by the 
dozen, and giving it where it will do good.” 

“Price, morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents 
each; Heavy embossed paper, 30 cents each. 


E. P. POWELL’S 
a | 
BOOKS. 

Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By EK. P. 
POWELL. | 
This book [now in its fourth ve is dedi- 

cated to ali those who, like the author, have lost 

faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 


revelation of Eternal Life-and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Scien. e ” Cloth. .$1.75 
Liberty and Life. Discourses by EF. I. 

POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post 


= 
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Price Reduced from 50Oc. 


Sent poslpatd on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, 


CHICAUO. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 1896. 


NuMBER 25. 


Se unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 

law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


: Editorial. 


The empty band thrown impotently out 
Were sooner caught, | think, by One in heaven, 
Than many a hand that reaped a harvest in 
And keeps the scythe’s glow on it. 

—E. B. Browning. 


| i | 


The name of Miss Alfard, a nurse in Kimberly, 
South Africa, deserves to shine along with the names 
of other heroic women on the roll of honor. She was 
sent to attend a case of pneumonia in Bechnanaland, 
but on arriving there found herself in the midst of a 
small-pox epidemic. No competent help was avail- 
able, so she started a hospital on a rough plan. Two 
hundred natives and twenty white patients were ntirsed 
back to health, with a loss of only one woman and two 
children. 


Cini diosenil 
Many of our readers will be interested in the follow- 

ing lines, placed on the monument of one whom the 

older readers of UNity knew well, and loved much, the 

Kev. John L. Dudley, so well remembered as the emi- 

nent pastor of Plymouth Church, Milwaukee. The 

lines were composed by his widow, Mrs. Marion V. 

Dudley and inscribed on the monument in the ances- 

tral graveyard of Andover, N. H.: 

I saw a shadow fading out where light sought light in 
greeting, | 

A veil dissolved between two worlds where this and that 
were meeting; 

My ear touched silence where the song of ocean ceased its 
moaning; 

"Twas only where the sea beyond began its deep intoning. 

Thus paints and sings for thee, O soul, life’s sad, exultant 
story, 

The veil dissolves, the music dies, but after that. the glory. 


> <-<2. - —/J9 


A recent number of the Worth-Western Advocate, 
speaking of the self-sacrifice of the Methodist ministry 
in money ways, speaks of “a venerable itinerant who 
surrendered his horse that the proceeds might wrench 
the church building from insistent creditors, his fam- 


ily contenting itself with the very plainest fare for a 
long time, so that the deficiency might be made good,” 
and then it goes on to comment by saying “that at that 
very time there were comfortable people in the church 
who might have paid the debt without personal incon- 
venience or self-denial.” This is a single illustration of 
what is practiced over and over again in the life of every 
faithful minister. The worst part of the transaction 1s 
not noted by our Methodist editor. The “comfortable 
people” mentioned above will either think that the horse 


was the reasonable duty of the preacher, though, be- 


yond all question outside the range of any claims upon 
them, or proud of their business ability, they will call 
the minister a fool for doing it and set up a standard of 
morals which will condemn such action. Meanwhile, 
they will enjoy the church thus saved, pronounce it 
“too important an institution to let die.” Is there a 
law of life for the business man and another for a min- 
ister? Is the capitalist relieved from the hard law of 
self-sacrifice and has he a right to expect ideas and 
institutions important to him and necessary to his chil- 
dren, to be maintained without his ever having to cross 
over into the line of self-denial and financial anxiety? 
The need of the world to-day is to find men of means 
who believe in ideas enough to make them a primary 
source of their investment. Put the circuit rider’s sell- 
sacrifice into the millionaire’s heart. Let the man olf 
wealth simply do his share and stand with the poor 
man in his self-denial, and then good causes will not 
languish and great interests will not die. 


ee 3 orl 


We are in receipt of a circular proof sheet, contain- 
ing a timely article from the pen of our frequent con- 
tributor, Charles H. Williams of Baraboo, Wis., en- 
titled, “the Injustice and Tyranny of Strikes and 
Boycotts.” We wish it might be widely read, for it 


is the sane word of a man large enough to see both 


sides, and one who can speak rightly for both 
sides, for through a long and successful life, he has 
been both laborer and employer of labor. The chiet 
point made in the article is that it is an unjust be- 
cause an untrue division of society that puts the capi- 
talist versus the laborer. “Labor Unions,” he says, 
“have become a part of the economic machinery of the 
people.” But that cannot make permanent the dis- 
tinction they draw. Mr. Williams holds the influential 
professional class, doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc., re- 
sponsible for the wide prevalence of these unwholesome 
conclusions. His word concerning the duties of min- 
isters, in the matter in question, is particularly timely. 
We are glad to make his words our own in this edi- 
torial. 

“The ministers of the various church organiza- 
tions are another class having large influence. Are 
they not likewise absorbed in other duties and cares 
and neglecting their duties, as citizens, to their fellow 
citizens? Should they not in their influential positions 
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as ministers be more of citizens? Is not duty to the 
people and the nation a truly religious duty? Is it not 
the most important religious duty to teach the people 
their duty as citizens, dealing justly one toward an- 
other? Is it not their duty to arouse the first-named 
class of influential men, to a full and proper perform- 
ance of their duties as citizens? Would it not be wise 
and judicious to leave from time to time the welfare 
of souls in the hereafter, to the All-Wise Father, devot- 
ing their entire activities for the time to the better- 
ment of the people here, to the end that justice might 
prevail more fully among men.” 


As our readers will see in our “Extracts from Corre- 
spondents,” the word that comes, just as we are sending 
off the last copy of this issue, that in all probability the 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom, the broad-minded pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Springfield, Mass., widely 
known as a leader of that phase of so-called “ortho- 
doxy,” which seeks to conserve the mighty inspiration 
of the Christian centuries, by eliminating the concep- 
tions and interpretations that were for the time, and op- 
posed to the later developments of science and the 
higher experience of the race, 1s to preach the opening 
sermon of the Indianapolis Congress. This of itself 
will make it an event that ought to secure a large at- 
tendance. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


We print this week, as frontispiece on our title-page, 
a fac simile of a card circulated by the Young People’s 
Religious Union, a national organization perfected 
last May in Boston. This is a society conceived by 
and so far managed chiefly by pastors of Unitarian 
churches, acting in conjunction with the more or less 
clearly organized young people’s organizations con- 
nected with their societies. but certainly in its pre- 
amble and constitution, as well as in the hearts and 
hopes of a large number of those interested in this 
organization, it is capable of wider expansion than the 
name Unitarian in its organic significance. It is com- 


petent to carry fellowship, inspiration and construc- 


tive instrumentalities wherever there is an effort on 
the part of young people to organize in the interests of 
the higher life of thought and morals outside of creed 
lines and denominational catch-words. We say “out- 
side,” but not necessarily antagonistic to creeds and to 
sects. We have already expressed in these columns 
our only doubt concerning the wisdom of this move- 
ment. It is found in the limiting word “young.” That 
word, if it means anything, soon becomes more or less 


exclusive, those eligible to-day will some years hence 


outgrow their privileges, or at least outlive them, or else 


the word will be robbed of its meaning, and thus an. 


indignity will be offered to the dignity of language, as 


is done over and over again in the “Y. M. C. A.” or- 


ganizations, with their gray-haired secretaries and 
venerable presidents. Barring this doubt, we have 
only cordial words of recognition and cheer to the new 
“Union.” We hope this union will prove, indeed, a 
union of the organizations that now are found among 
the non-creedal movements, such as the Young Men’s 


Hebrew Society, the Universalist Union, the societ- 
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ies, if such exist, in connection with the Friends’ work, 
the spiritualist, theosophical, mental science and other 
truth-seeking organizations. We hope it is a model 
that will move the ostracized, but earnest young men 
and women in our colleges to seek the advantages of 
co-operation in the interest of the spiritual life. For 
the purpose of provoking interest and arousing thought 
on these lines, we reprint the preamble and first three 
articles of the constitution, which run as follows: 


PREAMBLE. 


We, holding liberal views in religion, and believing that 
organization is necessary to the most successful conduct 
of our common work, do hereby form a general confedera- 
tion of guilds, Unity Clubs, and other similar societies, to 
be known as the “Young People’s Religious Union,” the 
cardinal principles of which shall be truth, worship and > 
service. , 
ARTICLE 1. OBJECTS. 

The objects of the Union shall be 

(a) To foster the religious life; 

(b) To bring the young people of our several churches 
into closer relations with one another; and 

(c) To spread rational views of religion, and to put into 
practice such principles of life and duty as tend to uplift 
mankind. 

ARTICLE II. HOW CONSTITUTED. 


The Union shall be composed of all those clubs and so- 
cieties that are in sympathy with its principles and con- 
tribute annually to its treasury. | 

Every such club or society joining the National Union 
may retain its present name; and any new organization of 
young people shall be at liberty to select such local designa- 
tion and draft such constitution as it may prefer. 


ARTICLE Ill. MEMBERSHIP. 


Upon written application the secretary shall place upon 
the membership list any young people’s society already ex- 
isting, or hereafter to be formed, which affirms its sym- 
pathy with the general objects of the Union and adopts its 
cardinal principles, provided that said society with its ap- 
plication forwards a contribution to the Union’s treasury. 


In further support of the above interpretation of the 
spirit and hope of this latest effort to organize liberal 
thought and feeling in religion, we are glad to print, 
with the permission of the writer, the following testi- 
mony from the president of the Union, found in a pri- 
vate letter to the editor of this paper: 


My Dear Mr. Jones: Let me thank you for your letter of 
the 16th inst. I fully appreciate the good work you are 
doing through and by means of Tork Nerw Unrry, and 
my full sympathy is yours. In any way that I can, I will 
help on your enterprise. You are sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with a busy parish to know how many calls there 
are, many of them good ones, upon the time and money of 
a minister, and if, in the future I do not seem to co-oper- 
ate as you think I ought, it is not from lack of interest or 
appreciation, but simply because nearer and more pressing 
duties take my time. Largely, you and I are trying to do the 
same kind of work. You are beginning with the churches. 
You hope to make Unitarian, Universalist, and Independent 
join together and co-operate on a higher level of union than 
their denomination organizations. I may lack ‘faith, but 
my study of human nature makes me fear you will never 
succeed. I want to bring about the same kind of co-opera- 
tion and union; I therefore start with the young people be- 
fore they grow to love names more than things. I hope to 
see established in the next ten years a Young People’s Re- 
ligious Organization in every liberal church in the land, 
or if not that, at least a sympathy and working interest. 
These young people once fused together will not separate 
so widely when they are grown. Through the young then 
I hope to accomplish our mutual purpose. If then, you can 
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help give the new organization words.ot cheer and encour- 
agement, you will be helping on—as I believe—that very 
eause which is so near and dear to your own heart. Re- 
membering with pleasure your cordial hospitality in the 
month of May, when I was the guest of your church, I re- 
main, with every good wish, Irraternally, 
Brookline, Mass., June 24, 1896. THom. VAN Nk&ss. 


We cordially reciprocate the frank fellowship ex- 
pressed in the above note. Brother Van Ness, like the 
rest of us, is perhaps more successful in interpreting 
his own heart and hopes than that of others. Not- 
withstanding his kindly interpretation, his doubt is ex- 
actly our own; we, with him, have little hopes that ex- 
isting denominational organizations, whether Unitar- 
ian, Universalist, Independent or Jewish, will materi- 
ally change their organic bases or methods. Certainly 
we have no desire to see them attempt such a change 
from any owfside pressure. If change comes it must 
come through a slowly developed consciousness of a 
better way and of a higher interest; in short, it must 
be a change from w7thim, Qur cry is to the unorgan- 
ized liberals. Our concern is for the unoccupied fields. 
For such we believe there is this higher cause, a broader 
way of meeting , organizing and working under the in- 
clusive banner, ‘the eood-inspiring synthesis indicated 
by the letter and, we believe, by the spirit of 
the writer also. Although we detect = cer- 
tain well-meaning anxiety to limit the inclusive 
words with some kind of a “Christian” pledge 
or “Christ” following commitment of the religious 
unions. Indeed, we can think of no more happy way 
to work for our dream than for President Van Ness 
and Secretary Sprague to send forth the word and the 
hand that will organize these unions far and wide in 
the creed-ridden and sect-riddled communities of the 
United States. When they are organized and at work 
and have felt their power and their opportunity, then 
if providentially they should omit or forget the 
indefinite and confusing adjective “young,” 
we would like it all the better. Let us have more 
“Religious Unions,” whose cardinal principles will be 
“Truth, Worship, Service, ” and let the poets, as’ on 
the card, interpret these words in terms intelligible to 
the heart as well as to the head, that thereby the cause 
for which THE New Uniry came into the world, and 
the interests for which it continues to struggle mav be 
advanced. Thus will the Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gion and Y. P. R. U. find themselves standing in com- 
mon grounds, working for a common cause and shar- 
ing common burdens. 


~-:-o- —! 


What They Say of the Indianapolis Con- 
ference. 


Further words from the letter files of the General 
Secretary, concerning the coming Congress at Indian- 
apolis, October 6, 7, 8: 


__ Rev. O. P. Moorman, Staite Ohio: 


ay will be at the Congress of Liberal Religion to be held 
in Indianapolis, next October. I wish you much success in 
the undertaking.” 


A layman from Elgin, IL: 


“T assure you of my continued interest in the work in 
view. There is scarcely any other work in society which 
may accomplish the good for man which this Congress may. 
I will gladly contribute financially to its support, but the 
financial stress will necessitate a delay. I intend to be a 
life-member as soon as I am able.” 


From the President of the People’s Church at Fond. 


du Lac, Wis.: 


“T hope to be able to accept the invitation for October. 
If I thought our society could be of help, I would feel it 
our duty to join you.” 
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From the pastor of the same church: 


“I may be able to go to Indianapolis, though I dare not 
promise. I am in perfect sympathy with the Liberal Con- 


gress work and will gladly do anything to increase the in- 
fluence of the movement.” 


Rev. Carlton F. Brown, St. Cloud, Minn.: 


“IT am greatly attracted by the program of the coming 
Liberal Congress at Indianapolis. It is too early yet to 


know whether I can be there or not, but nothing would 
please me better.” 


Rev. David Philipson, Cincinnati, writing from Nan- 
tucket, R. I.: 


“T shall gladly do all I can to further the interests of the 
Congress. It is my intention, if nothing intervenes to pre- 
vent, to attend the meetings in Indianapolis in October. 
With many wishes for the success of the work.” 


President John Bascom of Williams C ores Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.: 


“Though I cannot render your effort in behalf of the un- 
ion of religious societies much personal aid, I am not will- 
ing to pass it by without a word of sympathy, and this en- 
closure as a straightened expression of good-will.” 


Hon. Alvin Joiner, Esq., Polo, Ill: 


“IT am making plans to attend the Indianapolis meeting. 
Let us all do our best at that meeting to enlarge the heart. I 
am afraid we have neglected the emotional part of our na- 


ture in our religious movement;.we need some rich, warm 
blood in our logic.” 


Rev. P. R. Frothingham. New Bedford, Mass.: 


“Tt is too early to give definite promise in regard to the 
Liberal Congress. I am interested—-deeply so—I believe you 


are hitting the nail on the head, and driving more than one 
necessary truth.” 


Edwin D. Mead, editor of the Vew England Maga 
Zine: 


“Tf should much like to come, I shall keep it in mind. 
What I should probably want to sav would most naturally 
come under the fourth head, touching the bringing of re- 


ligion in some vital and organic way upon political and in- 
dustrial life.” 


EF. C. Stedman’s secretary writes: 


“Mr. Stedman asks me to give his sincere thanks for your 
wish to have him with you in October. and to assure you 
of his full sympathy in the Congress. It would be a pleas- 
ure for him to take part in it; but in order that he may 


finish what he has already in mind, he must make no new 
engagements:” 


Rev. Heber Newton, New York: 


“TIT think the Congress is settling down to its true work. 
The work will be a big one, if without waiting for the ac- 
tion of liberal organizations as such, the seattered organized 
liberal elements be looked after in the country where open- 
ings exist for a non-sectarian, independent organization. 
When this is done for a few years, it may prove the crys- 


tallizing center around which the present organization will 
settle.” : 


Later from the same source: 


“T have waited until this time, in hopes that I might see 
my way to accept the invitation to speak at the Congress, 
but I am constrained. most reluctantly, to ask you to ex- 
cuse me this year for health reasons, with the hopes that I 
may be able to come another year.” 


Rev. Philip S. Moxom, writing from Braunscheig, 
Germany: 


“Your letter followed me into Germany. I hesitate a lit- 
tle about making a positive engagement so far away from 
home, but I am inclined to say that I will preach the open- 
ing sermon as you desire. * * * IT am most deeply inter- 
ested in the present movement towards mutual understand- 
ing. consideration and sympathy. On the 19th of August 
I sail from Rotterdam and expect to be at home to occupy 
my pulpit September 6.” 


Rev. D. N. Beach, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis: 


“T am in sympathy with your movement. I thank you 
for asking me to take part in the meeting, but for the im- 
mediate future, fidelity to duty requires my closest atten- 
tion here, I must therefore denv myself the pleasure. for 
this time, but with the best wishes for the movement.” 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


“Our Little Brothers of the Air.” 


A SERMON PREACHED AT THE UNITARIAN CHURCH, ITHACA, N Y., 
BY REV. J. M. SCOTT. 


Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall 
not fall on the ground without your Father.—Matt. x:29. 

“A bird lover,” in one of her books, has called them 
“Our Little Brothers of the Air.” It is a name that ex- 
presses a fact, a fact which every kindly heart has felt, and 
in love for the birds has acknowledged. 

Not sentiment alone, as our hearts stir to beauty at the 
vision and the hearkening unto the song of the birds, is this 
thought that these little ones of the air are our brothers. 
It is natural and social and ethical and spiritual fact. We 
are made of the same stuff as they. What is going on in 
and among them is going on in and among us. They have 
our graces and deformities; we have theirs. When I see 
a hawk kill a robin, satisfying its coarse greed upon one 
of the cboir that hails the dawn, I see what goes on in the 
midst of men. The coarse and brutal prey upon the deli- 
eate and refined. There is greed and cruelty going on in 
our commerce, in our social relationships, to mate all the 
redness of the summer woods when beaks and claws do 
their work of the Lady Macbeth. If I see a vulture sail- 
ing the marshes, and dropping upon the carrion as unto 
some feast of joy, we find that there are human beings who 
love to regale themselves with moral putrefaction, to dwell 
upon the frailties of their kind, their gossip palates 
finding the very wine of life in such a feast. If there is 
mother-love, its sacrifice and its bravery; we find the same, 
heroic and tender, in many human lives. If we find 
sociability in flocks, we find it also in states. If one touch 
of human nature makes the whole world kin, and therefore, 
kind, then the many touches of our human nature in the 
birds ought to make them kin to us, and us to them most 
kind. | 

Some religious teachers say that birds are human 
thoughts; following a creative law they become winged 
and individual in their own life, giving the mind an out- 
ward basis to rest upon. W ith these teachers the human 
sphere transcends the earth-vision, and is all who live any- 
where in God’s universe. Believing that the evil and the 
good of our humanity live beyond these bounds of matter, 
a bird may be an angel’s thought clothed in matter and com- 
ing into its own individual life; or, as well, it may be the 
thought of an evil spirit, coming into its own life by virtue 
Also these teach that in 
the heavenly world, by this same creative law, more alive, 
more instantaneous, we see and enjoy our inmost thoughts, 
not simply as an inward meditation, but as outward mani- 
festation, as birds all aflight and singing on blooming spray, 
glorifying a landscape that somehow in the very image 
and likeness of our characters is fashioned. The kinship 
between us and these little ones is indeed very real, very 
deep, and may be even as deep as these teachers say. 
I hope it may be deep enough, but different, so as to give me 
in some fine other world, not simply the dear old faces and 
friends, but the dear old flowers and birds, in some gra- 
cious, immortal youth. 

It is a great gain to fine living to make friends of the 
birds. We will not be able, like Saint Francis, to talk 
with them in their own speech, telling them how the se- 
eret of creation is love; nor with Hiawatha, learning what 
they are saying and singing to each other; nor as Seigfried, 
will the touch of a slain dwarfs blood help us to hear their 
secrets that will make us wise. That is the sweet ex- 
aggeration of poetry, and yet we may help by our kindness 
to make the birds know what love is; and they in turn 
will give us many a word of love and life and hope, mak- 
ing creation to show itself a dearer and tenderer thing of 
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beauty and of joy. We will be disappointed often, that, 
while our hearts are full of tenderness for God’s birds, 
and we would as soon do hurt to ourselves as to them, 


_ they will distrust us and fly from us affrighted. We may 


call to them, but they will not return, they will not under- 
stand our words of love. Only rare men, under rare cir- 
cumstances, are able to make the birds know they are 


_ loved, enticing them to draw near and keep near without 


being afraid. We will have to get the joys of friendship 
from our little brothers of the air by indirection. 

They live for the joy of living, seeking no other reward, 
and so, even as Jesus said, we should consider them, learn- 
ing, aS another has said, that a bird, whatever adversities 
come, has “a free mind.”’ To live for the simple joys of life, 
this is to gain the harvest of the quiet eye, the treasures 
of a rich content. They sing for the joy of singing, and 
not for our applause. They sing their best for the very 
joy of life, and are not disheartened that no one chants 
their praise. Of course their mating songs are for her 
ear, their dress of beauty for her eye; but this is a part 
of themselves, the home part; there is no fretting after 
having the passing admiration of strangers. I think hu- 
man life were richer and sweeter, with less of self-con- 
sciousness, with less of eagerness to gain what can never 
be used, to get rather than to give, to have the fret of 
vaulting ambitions that strain and tear the nerves of joy 
until they answer but pain for all-the fingers that seek to 
play upon them. If just we were children, we would be 
in the kingdom of heaven, even in the heaven of con- 
tent and joy the birds fly and sing. The charm of child- 
hood is its unconsciousness of itself, as men are conscious 
of themselves. It is in the simple joy of life. If a child 
is unspoiled by our old ways and hurtful interferences, try- 
ing to make it appear as we think it ought, rather than let- 
ting it be the beauty and joy of nature it is, it will give 
us a sense of life as it lives in the divine heart, full, 
sweet, simple, lost in its own joy. If we were less troubled 
about morality, we would be more moral. If we did not 
seek happiness, it would lie discovered in our own breasts. 
If disquieting, torturing theology would let us alone, re- 
ligion would be in all our ways as fragrance is in all the 
violets; would be as natural as spring melting into the 
heart of the tree and gentling forth into leaves and blos- 
soms. If instead of doing this or that from fashion, be- 
cause certain worldly esteem is given to who does it; if 
we did not enter into this life’s duties for the money or 
fame there is in it, if we did just what by nature we are 
fitted to do, how our tasks would sing to our hearts and 
our hearts sing to our tasks, and how rich the world would 
be in service, creative joy in every deed; how our present 
great wrongs would be smiled out as the spring suns out 
the winter wastes and clothes the barrenness with life’s 
great glory, the tender green that makes the summer’s full. 
It is in selfish, greedy society that murder ripens its 
wicked fruit. It is in an over-wearied, self-conscious civ- 
ilization that suicide hangs its baleful fruit from a thousand 
trees. It is for lack of quiet, natural joy that insane asylums 
crowd full of wrecked and weary men. Hardy, in his Jude 
the Obscure, has hardly exaggerated the truth about 
wearied self-consciousness, except as the art touch inter- 
preting may be so accused, in making the unwelcome boy 
Jude, say “I ought not to be born, ought 1?’—a brooding 
melancholy boy, old without childhood in the weary self- 
vonscioushess of our age. When the trouble deepened, 
realizing that it was the children who made the great bur- 
den, and another one coming, he hung the two little ones and 
then himself, and left a bit of paper saying: “Done be- 
cause we are too many.” Overburden life with such self- 
consciousness, childhood with a thought beyond his years, 
as we Say, and it is disastrous. Our system of education, 


so far as it overstrains, is at fault. It does not make the 
best men and women, if it crowds joy out of the life that 
weariness may come in. Power will ripen in full and 
joyous life. It will dwarf in crowded and weary life. 
Some of the greatest men, the best helpers in the world, 
have come without the schools, or in spite of them, not by 
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their help, and for the reason that Froebel is not yet king 
every where. | | | 

All which is a preacher’s wandering from starting out 
to say that the birds will be your friends by indirection. 
You will be companioned of them as they live their simple, 
joyous life. Something like your friends that are your 
books, they will await on your mood, will never intrude upon 
you, will never burden you to entertain them. You, in- 
deed, will have to search them out and often assiduously 
seek their acquaintance. While the friendship of the birds 
so comes by indirection, and we must_enjoy them as we 
do the flowers or the sky, yet they have, perhaps, some 
sense of friendship with man. Many of them seek his 
haunts, love his trees and vines and orchards. You will 
not need to journey afar, just among your own bushes and 
in your own tree-tops. And you will need to carry no gun 
nor commit the wickedness of fratricide. Just as you 
take your opera glasses to bring the human singer near, so 
you can bring near this singer of the air. That is the 
Christian way of studying birds. It yields you joy with- 
out slaying the joy of your little brother and darkening 
your heart out of the light of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
They will come to you on your own trees, and sing to you 
as you sit at your windows or in your doors. “The Birds’ 
Calendar” is a book written about birds observed in the 
Central Park of New York City, over 6387 birds seen, al- 
most all of them in that part of the park called “The 
Ramble.” 

Some weeks ago I had just sown some grass seed. A 
chipping sparrow accepted it as sown for him. [Tor the 
loss of the seed I would as soon have thought of chasing 
him, as to throw a stone at an opera singer because I had 
paid a dollar to hear her sing. It was a rare joy to have it 
eat my seeds, and sing for its supper as no Dan Tucker 
ever sang. Later it will save the green things from the 
scourge of the worms, and sing, if not so sweetly, yet 
sing at its tasks of keeping the earth from a great blight. 

It is a very sane and purifying joy, I think, this study 
of birds through an opera glass. Get the little field book 
by John B. Gant, “Our Common Birds, and How to Know 
Them,” that, with your opera glasses, is all the outfit you 
need. In a little while of patient search you will find your 
life enriched with the definite birds and their songs, even as 
the world enriches out of a general people into your people, 
into the friends of your acquaintance and your love. 

I wish I might have time to tell you of some of the 
friends you will make; the robin, everybody’s friend, sing- 
ing like a happy school boy by the homeward way; the 
oriole with gracious music, flashing across your vision as 
if a brook of fire murmured on its summer shores; the 
Song sparrow, a Quaker singer, singing the beauties of the 
inner light, making you realize the presence of God as no 
solemn silence can. He is here early and stays late, and 
will sing for you in the fervid noontide heats, turning the 
very tangled skeins of rain into bubbling, rejoicing springs 
of melody; “The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 
from post to post along the cheerless fence,” a symbol of a 
_ true and happy life, a mingling of earth and Heaven, for as 
‘Thoreaw reminds us on his breast is the dull of the earth, on 
his back and wings the blue of the sky; the indigo bunting, 
blue as bluest skies, on some far limb pouring his soul out 
in enrapturing strains; the brown thrush, a graceful, beau- 


liful bird, flitting in swift coyness among the bushes, or 


upon the fopmost limb of some oak, singing as perhaps you 
hever before heard bird sing; and, then, some rare day, 
hot for his song, but his dress, the scarlet tanager bursting 
upon you in a rhapsody of scarlet, as if a bit of the sun- 
set had broken out into wings. I think since last spring a 
pair visited me for half a day in my oak, life has had a 
Special joy of remembrance which I would not want to 
exchange for gold. And others, not now to be named, 
fine of form, graceful in motion, sweet of voice, of all the 
beautiful colors, beauty and joy for your eye and ear and 
memory. Get acquainted with these brothers and sis- 
ters of yours; get acquainted with them at my word, and 
you will be as grateful to me as if I had introduced to 
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you a beautiful and noble woman of whose acquaintance 
you would be always proud, and for it be always some 
nobler man; or, as if I called your attention to some book 
which would be to you a beauty and joy forever, like the 
old marbles Keats sings. 

If so you learn to know and love the birds; if so the 
children learn to know and love them, then my word about 
our ethical relation to our brothers and sisters of the air 
will take care of itself. For we have ethical relations to 


the birds. They serve us in many ways. One of these 


ways Longfellow has celebrated in his “Birds of Killings- 
worth,” how a false greed slaughtered all the birds, as of 
old the selfish Herod slaughtered the innocents. And then 
came the scourge of the worms until the country was des- 
Olate. Without these little helpers man could not grow 
his harvests, and God could not keep the country fair and 
fruitful. And so the people repented and were glad to 
welcome the birds that the schoolmaster, who had warned 
and intreated them, brought to the desolate country and 
set free to do their work of blessing. “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire’ is just as true of these singing evangel- 
ists of toil, as it was of the seventy Jesus sent forth to 
preach his gospel. For the work they do, without which 
much of the work of farmhands would go for naught, the 
birds are entitled to kind treatment, to their fare, and to 
their lives. They ought to be loved and thought about as 
in the far Norway, where each farm has its sheaf of grain 


._ kept aloft for the birds when the snows of the winter are 


cold and heavy upon the land. How much they do for the 
world in general as well as the farmer in particular, it 
is hard to say. They are the guardians of our forests to 
which we owe incalculable debt. These they preserve from 
the destroying worm, from the pestilence of insects. I 
wish they could save them from the greed of man. 

Then the joy they afford; unto how much are we not 
indebted to them for this? We pour out treasure for art 
and music. Beauty claims much from our coffers. But what 
beauty above these, our brothers and sisters, consecrating 
the winds with the beauty and joy of themselves! They 
fellowship us in life. Life sacred in us should be sacred in 
them; sacred in them for their service to us, for the general 
joy and holiness of life. To take life wantonly is to wrong 
and debase the life that is within us. 

He who does not, for its own sake, honor life where he 
finds it, is not as holy in heart as he ought to be. I re- 
spect life in everything. Each thing has from us a right 
to itself, and the sanctity of itself we should never thought- 
lessly or cruelly invade. Even the serpent I honor for its 
mysterious and sacred personality, and I turn aside from 
doing it any hurt. I think something like this is the mean- 
ing of Jesus, when he says that not even a sparrow falls 
to the ground without our father and its father. God must, 
and I am sure does, respect the individual life of the indi- 
vidual things he has made. I cannot see it always, be- 
cause I see but a little strip of the immeasurable sweep 
of life, and by my little can not judge the infinite whole. 
If we could see the other side of death, our mysteries 
would clear, and we could see the justice of a loving 
kindness and tender merey prevail, I am sure. But, since 
we do not see it, because we do not see it, all living things 
should be held by us in a wise respect for their rights to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

I cannot understand the joy of a man who can go forth 
in cold blood and commit fratricide in the marshes and 
fields all the day, and bring the pathetic spoils home in 


triumph, when one would think the very night shadows 


would be rebuking him for robbing the day of so much 


sunny and sacred life. I think such men must lose some- 


thing of fineness and holiness out of them, their capacity 
for joy somehow abased, the diviner notes of their natures 
unable to sing the excellent hymns of loving kindness and 
tender mercy. Of the richness of life moving in love, they 
cannot be so sure when the joys of the day are stained 
out with murder. 

I have tried it; but the first bit of quivering, dying game 
sent tides of regretinupon my soul,and made me turn from 


~ 
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my cruel sport with remorse, the blush of a noble shame 
burning its fires in my face. The very sacredness of life 
in me wept out to plead the sacredness of life in my little 


brothers of the air. Whatever death may be in the heart — 


of the Father of life experiencing it in all his creation, I 
dare not from the range of my horizon make the Father 
of the birds experience death for my own low pleasure. 
It is a shame that so many of the beautiful wild things 
have been wiped from the face of the earth by this wanton- 
hess of man. 


And then, fashion robs the birds of life to make its 


holiday. Men were once slaughtered to make a 
holiday for imperial Czsar and Roman _ populace. 
Now it is birds. When we grow more Christ- 
like, even as many of the Hindoos have’ grown 


Buddhalike, we will refuse to have a gaudy decoration 
at the expense of life, will refuse to have the vile pleasure 
of murder at the expense of moaning pigeons. To dec- 
orate a woman’s hat, some of the finest species of birds 
have and are being extinguished. In some of the warmer 
countries, it pays the plowman to sell his plow and oxen, 
and buy a gun with which to slaughter birds for the milli- 
nery market; the birds that sang to him, helping him 
grow his harvest. The Audubon Society, with head- 
quarters in Boston, has for its object “‘to discourage buy- 
ing and wearing for ornamental purposes the feathers of 
any wild bird, and to otherwise further the protection of 
our native birds.” Chapman, in his book on “Birds of 
Eastern North America,” tells us of the snowy heron, that 
“The curse of beauty has numbered the days of this, the 
most dainty and graceful of herons, ‘Twenty years ago 
it was abundant in the South. Now it is the rarest of its 
family. The delicate aigrettes which it donned as its 
nuptial dress were its death warrant. Women demanded 
from the bird its wedding plumes, and man supplied the 
demand. 

The Florida herons have gone, and now he is pursuing 
the helpless birds to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Mercilessly they are shot down at their roosts or nesting 
grounds; the coveted feathers are stripped from their 
backs, the carcasses. are left to rot, while the young in the 
nest above are starving.” 

What an indictment of the sham worship of beauty 
which is willing to decorate pride at the cost of life and 
love! 

Hear one of our own gentle-hearted singers make his 
protest, as though he would sing to women and win from 
them the mercy that will. allow the blessed birds to sing 
on, unmurdered for fashion’s vain and wicked show. 

His poem is called “The Halo.” As a preface he quotes 
this news: “One London dealer in birds received, when 
the fashion was at its height, a single consignment of 


thirty-two thousand dead humming birds; and another 


received at one time thirty thousand aquatic birds 
three hundred-thousand pairs of wings.”’ 


, and 


“Think what a price to pay, 
Faces so bright and gay, 
Just for a hat! 
Flowers unvisited, mornings unsung, 
Sea-ranges bare of the wings that o’ erswung,— 
Bared just for that! 


“Think of the others, too, 
Others and mothers, too, 
Bright-eyes in hat! 
Hear you no mother-groan floating in air, 
Hear you no little moan,—birdlings’ despair,— 
Somewhere, for that. 


“Caught ’mid some mother-work, 
Torn by a hunter Turk, 
Just for your hat! 
Plenty of mother-heart yet in the world: 
All the more wings to tear, carefully twirled! 
Women want that! 


“Oh, but the shame of it, 
Oh, but the blame of it,— 
Price of a hat! 
Just for the jauntiness brightening the street! 
This is your halo, O faces so sweet,— 
Death; and for that!” 
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We have ethical relations to our little brothers of the 
air. They minister unto us of their beauty and joy. They 
make us in love with life. They serve us awakening grat- 
itude. We have them in our power of life and death, and by 
that much they ask of us justice, we are exalted or debased 
as we accord it to them. Our conduct toward the birds 
is moral, and, according as it is, we are ennobled by the ful- 
filling of the relationship. None of us can tell how much 
the birds have enriched us in essential human qualities. 
How they have passed into our souls as abiding power, 
having been fleeting emotion, we cannot say. The humane 
has been awakened by many a mother teaching her children 
to love the birds... I remember now a wood-cut; how deep 
the impression, I do not know, it made on my childish 
heart; I am sure it made me kinder, and perhaps made it 
impossible for me to be.a hunter. It was a couple of lit- 
tle children bringing a dead bird to the mother. The 
face of the oldest was averted in sorrow and shame, as 
though having slain the bird-love he could not look at 
the mother-love, the face of the mother full of gentle sor- 


row. Even the picture was for me an ethical ennoble-. 
ment. How much more the reality of my relationship 


to the birds, demanding of me love, kindness, justice 
awakening remorse when these righteousnesses. were vio- 
lated. I am sure that bird-love opens as naturally into 
love of our human brothers as buds into their blossoms. 
Loving the little brothers of the air, we will increase in 
that gentleness that makes us great in all holy and Christ- 
like habit of heart toward the brothers of our own race. 
It was not without some truth, however it might have 

been with the fact, that the Illinois farmers said that the 
thrushes did not sing for a year after Lincoln’s death. 
All gentleness must somehow make one and the tender 
hearted must be touched with a feeling more than kin. 
They perhaps remembered him, when riding the circuit 
with his fellow lawyer, turn back to find a bird fallen 
from its nest, and gently put it where the mother’s breast 
might brood it yet. 

“If I can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 


Unto its nest again, 
I shall not live in vain.”’ 


We do have relationship with all that is good and beau- 
tiful, with all that is gentle and full of joy. What lies 
without us is there to fashion us. The awakening of a 
response within me to the creative thought without me 
is a part of my own creation. It is the fashioning presence 
of the Holy Spirit giving me an increase of divine life, 
helping me perfect in the image and likeness of God. |! 
dare say that by his love of the flowers and the birds and 
far Galileean lakes and hills, Jesus was stirred in his in- 
most soul and by that grew in grace and in favor with 
God and man. To have listened with him to the song- 
sparrow, bubbling over with silver of joy, and felt his 
tender and holy emotions, were an education no school of 
Hillel or Cornell can give. I think that the creating, re- 
vealing God must have experienced some of his own high- 
estjoy in his work when, present in Jesus and in the spar- 
row, he, in the appreciation of Jesus, realized some fullness 
of the grace of his own great love, bestowing life and joy on 
his creation, fulfilling himself in unselfishness, 

It is not without significance that Whitman makes the 
hermit thrush lament with him, in sad song, at the death 
of Lincoln. | 


“Solitary the thrush, | 
The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoiding t the settlements, 
Sings by himself a song. 


Song of the bleeding throat, 
Death’s outlet song of life (for well. dear brother, I know 
If thou wast, not granted to sing thou wouldst surely die). 


To the tally of my soul, 
Loud and strong kept up the gray-brown bird, 
With pure deliberate notes spreading, filling the night. 
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Sing on; sing on you gray-brown bird; 

Sing from the swamps, the recesses; pour your chant 
from the bushes, 

Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 


Sing on, dearest brother; warble your reedy song, 
oud human song, with voice of uttermost woe.” 


Human songs, indeed, these birds sing, because they are 
a part of us. They are in all our moods. They partake 
of our sins and holiness. ‘They voice eur sorrows and our 
joys. Time is going by when we will speak of nature as 
apart from human nature. They are one, of one substance, 
fashioned by one everlasting love. And Paul was right 
in saying that the whole creation was groaning and tra- 
vailing together in pain awaiting its redemption in man. 
True in profounder truth than he saw, we are at one with 
nature, abased and exalted together, together lost, together 
redeemed. 

Whitman puts this relation with the birds for us in that 
powerful word “Out of the cradle endlessly rocking,” a 
reminiscence of his boyhood, when listening to a mock- 
ingbird’s lament for a lost mate, he was made a poet. 

“Two feathered guests from Alabama, two together, 

And their nests, and’ four light green eggs spotted with 
brown, 

And every day the he-bird to and fro near at hand, 

And every day the she-bird crouched on her nest, silent, 
with bright eyes, 
And every day, I, a curious boy, never too close, never dis- 

turbing them; 
Cautionsly peering, absorbing, translating.” 
Until the bird-wife goes and never returns, experiencing, 
perhaps, that which at sometime awaits us all with its 
holy and dreaded shadow; and then the bereft. mate sings 
above the roar of the sea its lamentation, its ery for the 
return of the beloved of its broken heart. And then 
said the boy’s soul: 7 
“Ts it indeed towards your mate you sing? Or is it really to 
me? 

For I, that was a child, my tongue’s use sleeping, how I 
have heard you, : 

Now in a moment I Know what I am for; I awake, 

And already a thousand singers, a thousand songs, clearer, 
louder and more sorrowful than yours, 

A thousand warbling echoes have started to life within me, 
never to die. 

() you singer, solitary singing by yourself. projecting me, 

O solitary me listening, never more shall I cease perpetuat- 
ing you, 

Never more shall I escape, never more the reverberations, 

Never more the cries of unsatisfied love be absent fron, me, 

Never more leave me to be the peaceful child I was before 
what there, in the night, 

By the sea, under the yellow and sagging moon, 

The messenger was aroused, the fire, the sweet hell within, 

The unknown want, the destiny of me.” 


[am sure the birds project us, interperting us, giving us 
meaning. I am sure the birds are projected into us, in us 
have their meaning and some dear eternity of noble life. 
Our love, our courage, our self-sacrifice is there. Their 
love, their courage, their self-sacrifice awakens answering 
realities in us, making us great. In them our souls are mir- 
rored and revealed. A friend of mine looked out of his 
window one day and saw a cat stealthily nearing the nest 
where the little birds rested in helpless babyhood. The 
mother bird was flying about, making her outeries of 
fear and grief, darting at the cat, trying to defend her 
young. But nearer and nearer the cat got, when the brave 
mother flew right into the awful jaws, as if sacrificing 
herself to the safety of her brood. Brave and true in love. 
Oceurring in our world we would celebrate it in story and 
song; we would perpetuate it in bronze and marble. Oc- 
curring there, it was no less tender and human, and no 
less full of a moving gentleness, making us great in es- 
sential humanity. 

Is Longfellow wrong when he describes the parson who 
Clamored for the death of the Killingsworth birds as 


“A map austere, . 
The instinct of whose nature was to kill: 
The wrath of God he preached from year to year, 
And read, with fervor, Edwards on the Will; 
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His favorite pastime was to slay the deer, 

In summer on some Adirondack hill; 
H’en now while walking down the rural lane, 
He lopped the wayside lilies with his cane?” 


Calvin lived with the glorious scenery of the Alps about 
him; he lived under summer skies, witheblossoms opening 
to the kisses of the sun, with birds enchanting the Gen- 
evan winds; but in all his voluminous works, there is no 
allusion to this life and beauty. Do we wonder at his 
pitiless philosophy, at his monstrous God, at his libelling 
the race in the interests of his cold-hearted theories? Do 
not trust anyone to teach you religion to whom all life is 
not sacred, who loves not flowers and birds and the little 
children. Than all the heartless, selfish learned, I would 
for Heaven rather follow Goldsmith’s village parson, of 
whom he sang “And e’en the children plucked his gown 
to share the good man’s smile;”’ would rather follow Jesus 
among the lilies and sparrows than any man who speaks 
of wrath and hate. Out of everlasting love creation came, 
and in that love is fulfilling, and the tender and loving 
only can lead us to our Father-mother God. Because of 
his love for all the living, Jesus became the Saviour, and 
forever the holiest remembrance of him is the picture of 
him walking among the flowers, listening to the birds, 
not one of which fell to the ground without his Father. 
and standing there beneath the bright blue skies with lit- 
tle children in his arms blessing and being blessed by 
them, while the lilies made the winds fragrant and the 
sparrows made them sweet with their songs. 

“Think of our woods and orchards without birds! 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams, 


As in an idiot’s brain, remembered words 
Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his dreams!”’ 


‘Therefore let us cherish our little brothers and sisters of 


the air; let us reverence all life; let us cherish every kind-. 


ness, for so we are ennobled, spiritualized, and made one 
with the divine love and righteousness that in the sparrow 
flies and sings, and with it droops in death, to spread, we 
trust, some truer, deathless wing upon the winds of some 
happier earth than this. 


The Society for the Protection of Birds in England has 
just issued to the clergy 10,000 copies of a strong appeal 
against the wearing of birds and birds’ feathers as dress 
ornaments. There are several good things in the sheet, 
among them being Canon Rawnsley’s observation that “‘it 
is a travesty of religion, and a mockery, for women with 
heads decked with aigrettes to sing in the words of the 
Benedicite, ‘O all ye fowls of the air, bless ve the Lord, 
praise him and magnify him forever? ’—Friend’s Intelli- 
genecr and Journal, 


God’s Answer. 


With all my soul I prayed to God: 
O Thou who lovest me, 

Help me, I do beseech, implore, 
Resigned to death to be. 


My soul recoils with awe-struck fear; 
Oh! teach me how to be 
Courageous, for it is Thy will 
That death should come to me. 


In vain I cried unto ny God 
To take my fear away— 

In vain I prayed unceasingly, 
"Till suddenly one day, 


A radiant light burst through my soul, 
A voice within me saith: 

“T cannot make thee feel resigned; 
My child, there is no death.” 


Mary PurnaM GILMORE. 


eee 


God made man alone; 
And all that first grand morning walked he so. 
Then was he strong and wise, till at the noon, 
When tired with joyous wonder he lay prone 
For rest and sleep; God let him know 
The subtile sweetness that is bound in Two. 

—H. R. Sill. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Flospitable to All Forms of Thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


Haste Not, Rest Not. 


Without haste! Without rest! 

Bind the motto to thy heart, 

Bear it with thee as a spell, 

Storm or sunshine, guard it well! 

Heed not flowers that round thee bloom, 
Bear it onward to the tomb! 


Haste not! Let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for aye the spirit’s speed! 
Ponder well and know the right. 
Onward, then, with all thy might! 
Haste not! Years can ne’er atone 
lor one reckless action done. 


Rest not! Life is sweeping by! 

Go and dare before you die. 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time! 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye 

When these forms have passed away. 


Haste not! Rest not! Calmly wait; 

Meekly bear the storm of fate; 

Duty be thy polar guide— 

Do the right whate’er betide! 

Haste not! Rest not! Conflicts past, 

God shall crown thy work at last. 
—Anonymous Translation From Goethe. 


Correspondence. 


CHURCH OF THE UNITY, Sr. 
To the Editor of nr New UNItTy: 

Having made so many kind references to our church 
since its misfortune through the tornado of May 27, will 
you please allow space for me to say to all interested 
readers that the contributions from churches and individ- 
ual friends have already reached $5,000, the estimated 
sum for the complete restoration of our building without 
and within? The work has been contracted for upon most 
favorable terms, both the architect and the builder be- 
longing to our congregation, the first freely giving his 
service and the second underbidding by some $400 the 
other contractors who figured with him upon the plans. 
The chureh will be ready for occupancy by October 1. 
All contributions have been individually acknowledged; 
but in this connection, in behalf of the Chureh of the 
Unity and its minister, I would like again to thank the 
contributors together for their quick and generous sympa- 
thy in restoring for us our church home when our own re- 
sources were temporarily so crippled by the widespread 
injury to the individual homes of the congregation. 

July 31. y. t, 


LOUIS. 


. HOSMER. 


My DEAR NEw Unrry:—I looked into a barrel in my 
barn the other day and there were ten little white heads 
stuck out from under a black hen—just come out of “the 
other world’—the one behind us. They acted entirely at 
home; as if they had been here before. You know Father 
Alcott insisted we had all been here before—why not the 
chickens, too? When I threw in some bread crumbs they 
ate it as if it was nothing new to them—not one agnostic 
among them. But the next day, when placed in the yard 
in a coop, they no sooner got out of sight of the old hen 
than they set up a cry, and took to their heels, crying 
agnostic! agnostic! agnostic! Perhaps agnostic is a relative 


term. The same chicken can be a brave materialist and 
a praying spiritualist it seems—for I take it those chicken 
cries were only chicken prayers. So, so, what’s the use 
of controversy? I have no time for it. Let us “hide under 
the wings of the almighty;” or cackle and crow on a wood- 
pile—we are all right if honest—and the one who cackles 
will come in some day when it rains. The world before 
and the world behind don’t seem to care much for our 
philosophies. E. P. P. 


Everyone Re- 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common — 
ina religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—Those are divine who act wisely, because wisdom 
is God. 

MON.—There exists nothing in which is not a hidden prin- 
ciple of life. 

TUES.—If we were conscious of the power of God in 
ourselves we should never fail. 

WED.—God only desires the heart and not the ceremonies, 

THURS.—Nature is the universal teacher. 

I'RI.—Only when man realizes the presence of God in him 

| will he begin his infinite life. 

SA'T.—The true baptisin is the baptism of fire, the growth 
into the spirit of wisdom, the victory of the spirit 
over the animal nature of man. 


—Robert Browning. 


Inspiration. 


It breathes about us in the air, 

The robins chirp it everywhere, 

The silent snowflakes find a voice, 

The summer breezes bid rejoice.. 

And storied page of prophet old, 

And deed of hero, stark and bold. .- 

Nay, soul to soul dear God would tell 

The whispered secret miracle, 

But foolish man estops his ear. 

Great God would speak—man will not hear. 


—D. L. Maulsby. 


Louis’ Visit to the Louvre. 


“Where is Louis?” asked Mrs. Gray. 

Her husband turned from the beautiful statue of Venus 
de Milo, which he had been admiring, to his wife. He 
looked startled as he answered, “I thought that you had 
him by the hand.” ) | 

“No,” gasped Mrs. Gray. “Oh, dear! where can he have 
gone? He must be lost, and in such a crowd as this we 
may never find him, and —” 

Just then a fat gentleman stepped heavily upon her 
foot, and she forgot what she was going to say, and — 
wringing her hands instead. 

“Come, come, he can’t be far off!” said Mr. Gray, trying 
to console his wife, though he was really very much 
troubled himself. Mrs. Gray took hold of his arm, and 
they pushed their way through the crowd. 

They took no notice of the beautiful statuary and works 
of art that were everywhere to be seen in the Gallery of 
the Louvre, but hurried along with anxious faces, hunting 
for a boy who was neither a work of art nor a curiosity; 
but who, in spite of his freckles and pug nose, was worth 


more to Mr. and Mrs. Gray than all the beautiful contents 


of the Louvre put together. 

They hurried through gallery after gallery, asking every- 
one they met if they had seen a little boy. Of course 
everyone had seen a great many little boys, but did not 
know whose little boys they were. Finally Mr. Gray went 
to one of the attendants and inquired the best thing to do. 

“T no understand you,” replied the man in broken 
English. 

Then Mrs. Gray asked him in French. 

“Ah, madame!” he answered, “you must go to the office; 
everybody who finds anything gives it up there. So if 
your small boy is found you will probably find him there. 
Why, one day we had handed in twenty-five pocket-books, 
several dozen handkerchiefs, and I don’t know how many 
other things.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Gray; “but did you ever hear 
of handing in boys there?’ 


“Ah! I don’t know; I never heard of any,” he answered, 
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shrugging his shoulders as he walked away. 

They went to the office as directed, but were there told 
that no boy had been found answering their description. 

“Phere are five boys in the waiting-room now,” the 
attendant replied, “and you might go and look at them.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray followed the clerk into the room. 
There were five little boys to be “left until called for.” 
Mrs. Gray looked them all over, hoping Louis might be 
there. Her eyes filled with tears as she turned away dis- 
appointed. It was getting late, and the Louvre was quite 
empty; so they were not pushed about from one side to the 
other as they had been, but walked through the galleries 
almost alone. 

“Louis!” eried Mrs. Gray, suddenly. 

A small boy who was standing before a curiosity cabinet 
turned around. Mrs. Gray rushed up to him and clasped 
him in her arms. 3 

“Oh, mamma!” he said, struggling away from her as 
he ran back to the cabinet where they had found him. 
‘Oh, mamma, look!” His mother and father followed 
him. | 

“Oh, papa! whose sword do you think that was?” said 
Louis. 

“T don’t know,” said his father, smiling. 

“It belonged to the great Napoleon,” continued Louis. 
“And, mamma, there is his snuff-box!’ He pointed to a 
small jeweled box, ornamented on the top with the im- 
perial coat-of-arms. 

“But, Louis, where have you been all this time?’ asked 
his mother. The boy looked up at her while a puzzled 
expression came over his face. 

“Why, mamma, I have been right here where you left 
me all the time.” 

His mother turned around to look for the statue, and, 
to her surprise, it was just before her. Mr. Gray com- 
menced to laugh as he said,— 

“Why, we were the lost ones instead of Louis!” 

While Mr. and Mrs. Gray were hunting for their lost 
son, he had been listening to the attendant’s interesting 
story of the sword of the great Napoleon. 

RoBERT M. LEONARD (fourteen years old). 


[In the Chureh of the Messiah Sunday School, New 


York City, a lady, Miss Mary P. Robinson, offered a prize © 


to the younger pupils for the best story to be published 
in Hvery Other Sunday. The aim of this offer was _ to 
create deeper interest in the Sunday school, and in the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. The prize was won by 
the writer of the above story. ] 


A Word to Boys. 


You are made to be kind, boys, generous, magnanimous. 
If there is a boy in school who has a club-foot, don’t let 
him know you ever saw it. If there is a poor boy with 
ragged clothes, don’t talk about rags in his hearing. If 
there is a lame boy, assign him’ some part in the game that 
doesn’t require running. If there is a hungry one give him 
part of your dinner. If there is a dull one, help him get his 
lesson. If there is a bright one, be not envious of him; for 
if one boy is proud of his talents, and another is envious 
of them, there are two great wrongs, and no more talent 
than before. If a larger or stronger boy has injured you, 
and is sorry for it, forgive him. All the school will show 
by their countenances how much better it is than to have 
i great fuss.—Horace Mann. 


A pretty story comes to the Listener about a little boy 
Whose elder sister is much interested in photography, and 
Who gives the family the benefit of many observations 
about her work. The little boy was taken to the court- 
house to see the end of a certain trial. He came home and 
told his mother about it. 

“The judge made a speech to the jury,” he said, “and 


then sent them into a little dark room to develop.”—Boston 
Transcript. ) 
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Books and Authors. 


Rome.* 


It is something new for Zola to attain to a first rate 
English publisher and to an authorized translation. The 
Macmillan Company has made a very attractive edition, 
but that the translation is admirable we find it difficult 


to believe, it is often so rhetorical. The translator has fur- 
nished various notes, some of which will, we fancy, make M. 


Zola “smile a kind of sickly smile.’ The worst instance 
is where Zola represents Leo XIII as snaring little birds 
for his amusement in the Vatican gardens. Dull to the 


satire of M. Zola, Mr. Vizetelly takes him seriously and 


makes a note of reprobation on the Pope’s way of amus- 
ing himself. 

In “Rome” M. Zola takes up the parable of “Lourdes” 
and carries it a step further. Pierre, the young priest, 
who is so interesting and fascinating in “Lourdes,” whom 
even the sudden recovery. of his dearest friend leaves un- 
convinced of miracles, reappears in “Rome” as the author 
of a book, “New Rome,” which has been denounced to 
the Congregation of the Index. It pleads with Leo XIII 
to lead the way to primitive Christianity and abjure his 
temporal power. Pierre goes from one cardinal or other 
dignitary to another pleading that his book may not be 
condemned and finally he gets access to the Pope. But 
it is all in vain. There are many fine words but they 
butter no concessions to his revolutionary ideas. Pierre 
makes his submission and reprobates his book. But this 
means one thing to the Pope and another thing to Pierre. 
To Pierre it means the utter folly of imagining that Rome 
could ever be brought into harmony with science or a 
real Christianity. 

The book is certainly a powerful one. Its molif is the 
contrast between the idealism of Pierre and the crass 
materialism of the Roman court. There are passages of 
imposing strength and beauty describing the monuments 
and ruins of the city, the great pageants of the Papacy, 
the associations that cluster around the ruined temples 
and the crumbling basilicas. At times the style is turgid, 
but this is probably the fault of the translation to a con- 
siderable extent. There are pages of Baedeker “touched 
with emotion.” Secular Rome is sternly dealt with for 
its crazy wild-cat speculations. The various passages 
descriptive of the Pope are full of interest, however trust- 
worthy or otherwise. Those relating to his personal ap- 


pearance are not, we imagine, much out of true. The 
papal court is depicted a nest of base intrigue. Those 


‘who have read Pureell’s “Life of Cardinal Manning” will 


be well prepared to believe much of the worst that is here 
written, if not all. But one craves something more defi- 
nite than M. Zola has given in exposition of the new order 
of belief and life. Concerning this he is extremely vague. 
And whatever realistic elements his book contains, it is 
essentially a romance. The sensuousness, not to say sen- 
suality, of his mind is continually breaking out. It does 
so at one point with offensive grossness, violating not only 
the canons of decency, but those of probability. It should 
be said in conclusion that “Rome” is the second novel of 
a trilogy, of which ‘‘Lourdes” was the first. “Paris” will be 
the third. There let us hope that Pierre will recover some- 
thing of the fascination that he had in “Lourdes,” but 
which we miss in “Rome,” and that 'M. Zola will give 
us some clearer notion of the things, if there be any such, 
that can cure, or even partially alleviate, the dreadful 
sickness of our time. a. ae a 


Robert Burns. 


Two books stand before me dressed in green and gold. 
On the back of each beside the name of the publishers, 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, are the wonderful 


combination Robert Burns and William Wallace. What a. 


combination of names dear to Scotland and to all the world! 
Now, should some Robert Burns write the history of 
William Wallace. Back in my boyhood I was lifted out of 


*Rome, by Emile Zola, author of ‘Lourdes,’ ‘“‘La Débfacle,” etc. Sole 
Authorized Version in the English language, translated by Ernest Alfred 


Vizetelly. Two volumes. New York: Macmillan Co. Cloth, 12 mo,, $2. 
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myself by a tragedy on Wallace, written, it must have been, 
by L. E. L. Then soon after I got a taste of Walter Scott, 
and sat under the lilac bushes all day reading The Lady 
of the Lake and Marmion. A little later Burns found his’ 
way into our house and into my soul. The other day out 
in the fruit gardens I heard one of my boys chime out to 
another— | 

“Ah, wud some power the gift to gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us.” 

So it comes about that Burns once let into a household 
never goes out. Is there ever to be a stay to this annual 
tide of new books that take so much of our time and crowd 
so upon the better old ones? But whether the tide ebb or 
flow one thing is sure, Burns will never be less a favorite 
than to-day. This edition ‘is by all odds the best ever is- 
sued. Itis a history of the poet with each poem set in in its 
appropriate place. It is based on the famous work of Dr. 
Robert Chambers, but edited anew with admirable care 
and skill by Professor Wallace. Many poems of Burns and 
much material of his life have been discovered since Cham- 
bers wrote nearly fifty years ago. Indeed, Dr. Chambers 
himself left much unedited accumulation. This is now in- 
corporated in the new edition; and we have very nearly a 
perfect, as well as complete “Life and Works” of the best 
word poet in the world. It was a happy thought of Dr. 
Chambers to write a life of the poet of the plow and set 
each poem in at its blossoming place. “The writings of 
Burns—his poems, songs and letters—are most of them so 


expressly the coinage of his immediate experiences and 
feelings that his life might be read in them alone. It oc- 
curred to me that if the various compositions were strung 
in strict chronological order upon the memoir they might 
be made to render up the whole light which they are quali- 
fied to throw upon the life and mental progress of Burns.” 
The make-up of the books is as good as the editing. A 
good. publisher is not appreciated as he should be. 


ie 68s 


Some August Magazines. 


St. Nicholas—Martha Nelson Yenowine gives her “Recol- 
lections of Eugene Field,’ another contribution to the 
many beautiful memories his friends hold of this gentle 
poet, the lover of little children and the protector of all 
things weak and helpless. Seven poems by Margaret 
Frances Mauro are remarkable productions for a child 
of twelve years. They show poetic fancy and delicate 
feeling, and prophesy a future for the young poetess. 


The Atlantic Monthly contains the first installment of an- 
other of Mrs. Catherwood’s charming tales, “The Spirit 
of an Illinois Town.” “Days with Mrs. Stowe” is a timely 
contribution from the pen of Annie Fields to what is al- 
ready known of the life of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s illustrious 
daughter. In “The Future of American Colleges and Uni- 
versities” D. C. Gilman deals with the actual problems of 
the higher education he pleads for provision being made 


for the common life of colleges and universities, without: 


which much of their charm and inspiration is lost. The 


“Letters of D. G. Rossetti,” by George Birkbeck Hill, are 
concluded in this number. 


The Century.—The midsummer number appears in a 
special dress and is just what a holiday number ought to 
be. It contains four admirable short stories, one a tale 
of a holiday trip in the Maine woods, by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, written in his ever charming style, and 
‘A Day in Tophet,” by Marion Manville Pope, a story of 
the pathos, disappointment and tragedy of pioneer life. 


The Journal of Hygiene.—Full of practical common sense 
from cover to cover. “A Vegetarian’s Bill of Fare for 
August” is headed with such an apt quotation from 
Shakespeare that we pass it along as a valuable prescrip- 
tion for many invalids: ‘Ask God for temperance; that’s 
the only appliance which your disease requires.” 


The Bookman.—We linger at the Table of Contents, so 
filled is it with things that we want to read that the prob- 
lem is which to select first. Mrs. Lynn Linton tells about 
“George Henry Lewes and Thornton Hunt.” ‘“Renounce- 
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ment,” a sonnet, by Alice Meynell, on page 519, was pro 
nounced by Rossetti, who knew it by heart, one of the 
three finest sonnets ever written by women. Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s work on criticism is reviewed by Edmund K. Cham- 
bers elsewhere in this number. The literary notes anq 
book reviews are as valuable as ever. | 

Littell’s Living Age greets us with the homely face of an 
old friend, but we know just what to expect and we are 
never disappointed. The best things are culled from 
widely differing sources and presented in most available 
form. 


Notes and Comment. 
The Morse Company announces as in preparation. 9 
romance entitled “Bushy,” by Cynthia M. Westover, jour. 
nalist. The scene is laid.in the Rocky Mountains, and the 


heroine is a young girl, who has since become famous in 
musie and literature in New York. 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. announce that Mrs. Burton 
Harrison will edit the new edition of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s 
‘History of the City of New York,’.and will add a chapter 
on the “Externals of the Modern City,” taking up the 


narrative where Mrs. Lamb left off and bringing it down 
to date. 


August 12 Messrs. Copeland & Day published Cinder- 
Path Tales, by William Lindsey, with cover design by 
John Sloan. Besides being a successful man of business 
and a writer of books, Mr. Lindsey is an all-round athlete, 
and the captain of a cricket team. His friends vouch for 
the bookish excellence, and his club-mates for the athletic 
flavor of his “Cinder-Path Tales.” 


The Century Company promises a novel by Dr. Weir 


Mitchell, to be entitled Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, to 
begin in the November Century. The scene is laid in 
Philadelphia, before and during the Revolutionary War, 
and among the characters are Washington, 


Franklin. 
Lafayette, Benedict Arnold and Major André. 


The hero 


Of the story serves on General Washington’s staff. 


At the recent sale of a portion of Wordsworth’s library 
in London, a copy of Keats’ Poems, 1817, in unopened con- 
dition, and inscribed “To W. Wordsworth, with the 
author’s sincere reverence,” brought $230. The lucky pur- 
chaser is said to be Mr. F. Holland Day, of Copeland & 
Day, Boston, who, in 1889, put on foot the movement to 
erect a memorial to Keats by contributions from Americans. 
This memorial took the form of a portrait-bust by Miss 
Annie Whitney, which was unveiled in the Parish Church 
at Hampstead several years ago. 


We quote from the August Bookman the following: 
“The Scene of ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’ has already 
become a literary shrine. In the vestry of Logiealmond 
(Drumtochty) Free Church there now lies a ‘Visitor's 
Book,’ and a correspondent finds that fifty had signed 
it during the month of May from places so far apart as 
Belfast, Leeds, Edinburgh, Australia; Cape Colony and 
America. The fact that so many admirers of Ian Maclaren 
had found their way to the place thus early in the sum- 
mer gives some indication of the numbers that may be 
expected when the tourist’s season has fully begun.” 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have sent out an ad- 
vance announcement of an unusually attractive list of 
fall books. There are 130 volumes in the list, including 
a new Riverside Edition of Mrs. Stowe’s Works in 16 
volumes, and a new standard library edition of Bret Harte 
in 14. New editions of Fiske’s “American Revolu- 
tion” and Thoreau’s “Cape Cod” are promised. And there 
will be new books by Dr. Lyman Abbott, John Burroughs, 
Mrs. James T. Fields, Joel Chandler Harris, George Birk- 
beck Hill, Henry James, Sarah Orne Jewett, Harriet Mon- 
roe, Nora Perry, and many others. The outlook for an 
active season in the publishing business is very promising 


if the Messrs. Houghtons advance list is to be taken as a 
criterion. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The Worldts my Country, Zo do 
good is my Religion.” 


special day assigned them. The papers 
and deliberations promise to be both in- 
teresting and helpful. 


PERSONAL.—Rey. Mr. Mercer of Chi- 
cago writes to the New Church Messenger 
that his lectures at Chautauqua have been 
well and cordially received, many of his 
hearers remaining after the lectures to ask 
earnest and intelligent questions. * * * 
Baroness Hirsch has added $20,000,000 to 
the princely gifts of her late husband, for 
the emigration of indigent Jews from 
Russia and the Argentine Republic. * * * 
Rev. John Henry Barrows expects to arrive 
in India December 15 and to give three 
months to his missionary addresses there. 

UNITARIAN.—There will be an Unitar- 
ian conference held at Budapest, Sep- 
tember 6-8. Several English Unitarian del- 
egates will be present and America will 
be represented by Rev. C. Theodore Wil- 
liams cf New York. 


Invocation. 


TRANSPOSITION OF THE LORD'S PRAYER 


Our Father, who in Heaven art; 
All hallowed be thy name; 

Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
On earth in Heaven the same; 

Wilt Thou this night, fair pearls of light, 
Drop deep within each soul, 

And with life’s wine, Thy love divine, 
Fill up each golden bowl; 

From out of evil’s paths, Oh God! 
Lead Thou our sinking feet, 

Forgive and teach us thus, Oh Lord! 
That to forgive is sweet; 

And Thine the kingdom, Thine the power 
Shall heralded be to worlds afar, 

And chanted by angelic choir, 

Whose echoes sing, from star to star, 
While thus on earth, life’s waves we stem. 
Hear this, our prayer, Oh God! Amen. 

ABBIE A. GOULD. 


ANDOVER, N. H.—The fall term of 
Proctor Academy begins Monday, Septem- 
ber 7. The Young People’s’ Religious 
Union maintains its services during the 
summer with satisfaction and success. 

Persons in attendance at the meetings at 
Weirs report a successful week at that 
summer rendezvous of Unitarians and 
other denominations and societies. 


Louisville, Ky., 1872. 


Sudden Light. 


I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell; 

I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 

The sighing sound, the lights around the 
shore. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, OHIO.—The Sum- 
mer Normal School, under the auspices of 
this college, was closed on the 30th ult. 
It is reported to have been a very suc- 
cessful one, and the outlook for the fall 


You have been mine before— term is reported as never better. 


How long ago I may not know; 

But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your neck turn’d so, 

Some veil did fall—I knew it all of yore. 


Had this been thus before? 
And shall not thus time’s eddying flight 
Still with our lives our love restore 
In death’s despite, 
And day and night yield one delight once 
more? 


| ’ 
Don't. 
Don’t complain 
About the weather 
For easier ’tis, you’ll find, 


To make your mind to weather 
Than weather to your mind. 


Don’t complain 
About ‘“‘the sermon,’’ 
And show your lack of wit, 
For, like a boot, a sermon hurts 
The closer it doth fit. 


Don’t complain 
About your neighbor; 
For in your neighbor’s view 
His neighbor is not faultless— 
That neighbor being you. 
— Selected. 


—Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


THE FRIENDS.—Programs of the con- 
ferences to be held at Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania, from the 19th to 26th instant, 
are printed in the Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Journal. Education, philanthropy and re- 
ligion are the principal divisions under 
Which the work of the conference will fall. 
The Young Friends’ Association have a 


| 


Is never quite too hard for thee to do, 
Academy. —Arthur L. Salmon. 


An untamed swallow which had its nest 
in a farm near Chetwynd, in Shropshire, 
was caught and taken In a cage to Lon- 
don, where it was released. It returned to 
its nest in eighty minutes, having accom- 
plished a distance of 145 miles at the rate 
of nearly two miles a minute. 


Books Received. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 

The Story of a Piece of Coal, What It Is, 
Whence It Comes and Whither It Goes. By 
Edward A. Martin, F.G. S. Illustrated, cloth, 
168 pages. 


The Monetary and Banking Problem. By 
Logan G. McPherson. Cloth, 135 pages, $1. 
A. C. McoCLure & Co. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Krye’s Home and School Atlas. Cloth, 81.15. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. A Romance ofa 
Blind Lawyer. By James R. Cocke, M. D. 
Cloth, 487 pages, 8 Vol., $1.25. 

A. C,. McCLure & Co. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 
Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago, As Indi- 

cated by the Song of Solomon. By Rev. T. A. 

Goodwin, D. D. Paper, 41 pages, 15 cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
The Babe, B. A. By Edward F. Benson. 
Cloth, 310 pages, $1. A. C. McCLure & Co. 


ERNEST E. RUSSELL, NEW YORK. 
‘The Reason Why. A Story of Fact and Fic- 
tion. By Ernest E. Russell. Cloth, 365 pages, $1. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 
Syria from the Saddle. By Albert Payson 
Terhune. Cloth, 318 pages. 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


OOOOOOOOOOD 


University of Michigan 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Minnesota 
North-Western University 
Lake Forest University anc 
Beloit College. 


OOOOOOO OOD 


MESSRS. WAY & WILLIAINIS offer to any 


“person securing TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


(250) NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE NEW 
UNITY free tuition for one year to any of the 
above institutions, and ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS ($100) in cash additional. To anyone 
securing ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY (150) 
new subscribers, they offer FREE TUITION as 
above. To persons securing less than these 
numbers a commission of 25 per cent. will be 
allowed on all subscriptions turned in. 

Checks and post office orders must accom- 
pany all lists and should be made payable to 
WAY & WILLIAMS. The subscription price is 


two dollars ($2.00) per year. This offer will : 


be held open until January 1,1897. For sample 
copies, subscription blanks and for further in- 
formation address WAY & WILLIAIMIS, 1651 
The [onadnock, Chicago. 


Acknowledgments. 


THE HELEN HEATH FRESH AIR FUND. 

To secure a fortnight’s country out- 
ing to over-worked women and girls 
upon whose strength depends not only 
their own but others’ support, seven 
dollars pays the expenses of one 
woman, ten dollars of one woman and 
child. 


Previously acknowledged........ $125.15 
were. Ge COA ks ee 0. 00 
BONES os isle. eee 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CALAMITY’ FUND, 
CHURCH OF THE UNITY, ST. LOUIS: 


Previously acknowledged.............. $4,042 93 
Unitarian Church and Woman’s Alli- 
MMOS, PIVMOULR, BOGE... sock sense cece 35 00 
Woman’s Alliance Branch, Dedham, 
coed (ch. 7 ac ak ee Pook cc cwuass bo 27 VO 


Independent Congregationa! Society, 
Bangor, Maine 


A few English friends and Rev. 


= 


Brooke Herford, London, Eng....... 107 00 
Mr. and Mrs, Ewd. Lanning, Brooklyn. 15 00 
Sunday School and some Members 
Unitarian Church, Lawrence, Kan.. 15 00 
Friends in People’s Church, Kalama- 
I a a ee, Bia ah eendcien 27 00 
First Unitarian Church, San Fran- 
re 5 00 
Mrs. Wm. G. Eliot, Jr., San Francisco. 5 00 
Friends in Bolton, Mass................ 5 00 
First Congregational Society, Lipple- ; 
A ES A il, 0 Vi ww dake caeen bones 14 00 
Through Geo. W. Stone, Treas. A. U. A. : 
(contributions received by him dur- 
ing the month of July)............... 878 26 
Unitarian Sunday School of Santa 
IE ig ia iiicaig pia ness 660 Kea 1 00 
Through the Committee of All Souls | 
Church, Chicago, additional. 
Unity Club Member.................. 5 00 
Ne ee EE i pbk cues beseee pace 50 
TE RR ena ee 50 
Boe Rg TE ere : 5 00 
(St. Moriz, Switzerland.) 

Po Re ER gs a ee 5 00 
(St. Moriz, Switzerland.) 

OG is as iv Shas bake nine bth dhbkdos $5,231. 19 


Old and New. 


New Every Morning. 


Every day is a fresh beginning: 
Every morn is a world made new. 

You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you, 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over. 
The tasks are done, and the tears are 
shed. 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover; 
Yesterday’s wounds which smarted and 
bled, 
Are healed with the healing which night 
has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf which God holds 
tight, 
With glad days and sad days and bad days, 
which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and 
their blight, 
Their fullness of sunshine nor sorrowful 
night. 


Let them go, since we cannot recall them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone. 

God in His mercy, forgive them! 
Only the new days are our own. 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished. brightly; 
Here is the spent earth all re-born; 
Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of 
the dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning. 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again! 
—Hauchange. 


ait 


Religion has been ever the same, since 
the first man, theology only has changed, 
for it has had to supply corporeal Christ 


.to Mary Magdalenes; it has had to put into 


words what can never be completely and 
finally expressed, the goodness of God. We 
feel that in reading of Job and Solomon 
and David and John the Baptist and Paul 
and Simeon Stylites and Savonarola, and 
Wesley and George Fox, there is a fellow- 
ship of soul and a commonness of belief 
among them. They all had _= different 
mediations between sin and forgiveness to 
adjust, but they all did it with one power. 
Simeon’s pillars of torment and Fox’s thee 
and thou have a common purpose, and 
draw the men together, and we here to-day 
in our plain walls are glad of our kinship 
with those, our stained-glass brethren. We, 
too, believe in the forgiveness of sins. We 
have our needs and we are not altogether 
spiritual. We have our pride and we 
should guard it that it be the pride of our 
high obligations. 

Our alabaster box of precious ointment is 
our love, and we should pour it out so 


lavishly that its odor shall fill the world, 


and even the Pharisee, knowing, shall for- 
give.— William EF. Walter, Friend's Intelligencer 
and Journal. 


STATE OF OHIO, CiTy oF TOLEDO, aa 
Lucas COUNTY. . 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes Oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co., 
doirg business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid and that said firm will pay the sum 
of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of Catarrh that can.ot be cured by the use of 
HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

ew 

SEAL. A. W. GLEASON, 

ao Notary Pubiic. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
te Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Twentieth year begins September 23d. Prepares 
for college and gives special courses of study. For 
young ladies and children. For Terms, Address 
Miss R. 8. Rick, A. M., Miss M. E. BEEpy, A. M., 
Principals. 479-481 DEARBORN AV., CHICAGO. 


SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


AND THE WRITINGS OF 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORC 
EXPLAINED IN 


SKEPTICISM AND DIVINE REVELATION. 


BY 
JOHN ELLIS, M. D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in 
the Light of Swedenbore’s Writings, the first chap- 
ters of Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, 
the Ark, etc.—Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritual- 
ism, the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem now 
descending from Ged out of Heaven, the Incarna- 
tion, the Divine Trinity, a True and Heavenly Life, 
the End of the World and the Second Coming of 
the Lord, the Resurrection, the State of Infants and 
Gentiles in the Other Life, the New Jerusalem— 
the Church of the Future and the Crown of all 
Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 


By the same auther, calls attention to the Wonder- 
ful Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lori 
to this New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 
cents. Or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND 
HELL (paper), 50 cents. Address Manager of the 


American Swedenborg Printing & Pub’g Society, 
20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WAY & WILLIAMS. 


A MOUNTAIN WOTlIAN. 


By Elia W. Peattie. With cover design 
by Bruce Rogers. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


We wish to call most particular attention 
to a collection of short Western stories by 
Mrs. Peattie, entitled ‘‘A Mountain 
Woman.”’ The book contains several. of 
the best tales of Western life ever written. 
The Nebraska stories throw so true a light 
upon recent conditions in the sub-arid 
belt that they explain, better than any po- 
litical speeches or ‘argument could do, the 
reasons why men in that part of the coun- 
try are advocating free silver. 

—Review of Reviers. 


‘A volume of short stories, full of strength 
and humanness. T'woor three are really 
great, * * * * The stores are signal, 
and of soil, and none of the open air men 
and women who have written of the same 
themes in the same spots have done better.’’ 
—Chicago 7imes-Herald. 

‘The only way to get an adequate tdea 
of the value of. such stories as ‘The Three 
Johns’ and ‘Up the Gulch,’ tllustrating 
Western life and types, and of the author's 
literary skill, as shown in ‘The Two Pion- 
eers’ and ‘The Lady of Yesterday,’ 18 to 
read them.’’—New York Journal. 

‘‘ An octette of short stories, with the zest 
and freshness of the free life of the West in 
them. * * * * All are characteristic 
of phases of Western life and full of subtle 
character drawing, proving Mrs. Peattve 
has found her metier, and must be given 
place among the best of our writers of West- 
ern characteristics.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

‘‘Her stories are real stories and not 
tracts, and we commend them to all who 
have respect for painstaking work, and who 
are interested in the reproduction of Amert- 
can lifein fiction.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


- PUBLISHERS. 


CHICAGO 
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I heard them in their sadness say: 

“The earth rebukes the thought of God: 
We are but embers wrapped in clay, 

A little nobler than the sod.”’ 

But I have touched the lips of clay: 

Mother, thy rudest sod to me 
Is thrilled with fire of hidden clay, 

And haunted by all mystery. 

You have all got into the habit of calling 
the echureh ‘‘the house of God.’’ I have 
geen, over the doors of many churches, the 
legend actually carved, ‘‘7his is the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 
Now, note where that legend comes from, 
and of what place it was first spoken. A 
poy leaves his father’s house to go on a 
long journey on foot, to visit his uncle; 
he has to cross a wild hill-desert; just as 
if one of your boys had to cross the wolds 
of West Moreland, to visit an uncle at 
Carlisle. The second or third day your 
poy finds himself somewhere between 
Henses and Brough, in the midst of the 
Moors, at sunset. It is stony ground, and 
boggy; he cannot go one foot farther that 
night. Down he lies to sleep, on Wharn- 
side, where best he may, gathering a few 
of the stones together to put under his 
head; so. wild the place is, he can get 
nothing but stones. And there lying under 
the broad night, he has a dream; and he 
sees a ladder set up on the earth, and the 
top of it reaches to heaven, and the angels 
of God are ascending and descending upon 
it. And when he wakes out of his sleep, 


he says: ‘“‘How dreadful Is this place; . 


surely, this is none other than the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven.”’ 
This PLACK, observe; not this church; not 
this city; not this stone, even, which he 
puts up for a memorial—the piece of flint 
on which his head has lain. But this 
place; this windy slope of Wharnside; this 
moorland hollow,  torrent-bitten, snow- 
blighted; thus any place where God lets 
down the ladder. And how are you to 
know where it will be? Or how are you 
to determine where it may be, but by being 
ready for it always? Do you know where 
the lightning is to fall next? You do 
know that partly; you can guide the light- 
ning; but you cannot guide the going forth 
of the Spirit, which is that lightning when 
it shines from the east to the west.— /us- 
hin. 


Longing and Listening. 


To stretch my hand and touch Him, 
Though he be far away; 

To raise my eyes and see him 
Through darkness as through day; 

To lift my voice and call him— 
This is to pray! 


To feel a hand extended 
By One who standeth near, 
To view the love that shineth 
In eyes serene and clear; 
To know that he is calling— 
This is to hear. 
—Samuel W. Duffield. 


A dispatch from Geneva, N. Y., dated 
July 22, says: 

“Prof. William R. Brooks, director of 
Smith Observatory, while observing the 
moon last night with the large telescope, 
made a most interesting and unique dis- 
covery. A dark round object was seen to 
pass rather slowly across the moon in a 
horizontal direction. Prof. Brooks believes 
that it was the passage of a dark meteor 
between the earth and the moon, far be- 
yond the earth’s atmosphere, so that it 
remained non-luminous. The observation 
is new in astronomical records.’’— Scientific 
American. 


Re merciful, O God! 


Forgive the meanness of our human hearts 


That never till a noble soul departs, 
ne half the worth, or hear the angel’s 
wings 
Till they go rustling heavenward as he 
springs 
Up from the mounded sod. 
—E. R. Siil. 


A Summer Storm. 


Swift and sudden the wind sweeps o’er 
The line of hills to the wave-kissed shore; 
Inky-black have the heavens grown, 
And the sand in eddying whirls is blown 
Along the beach, while the restless sea 
Is moaning low and plaintively. 


Vivid the flash of living fire 

That gleams o’er the sky, while higher, 
higher 

The tide rolls shoreward; and now the rain 

In pitiless fury descends on the main, 


While the voice of thunder, resonant, 
grand, 


Is echoed by cliffs on either hand. 


But look! as swiftly as they have come 

The cloud-armies flee, and the winds grow 
dumb 

White flags of truce are piling high 

O’er a smiling sea in a smiling sky; 

And over the waters, hanging low, 

Is shining a beautiful, glorious bow. 


QO Infinite Love! when the life-storms seem 

So fierce and strong, may we catch the 
gleam 

Of the light that is shining in paradise, 

Till, lifting to Thee our heavy eyes, 

Thy smile shall transform the tears they 
hold 

To a rainbow, spanning a sea of gold. 

—Mabelle P. Clapp. 


Young Mothers 


should early learn the necessity of keeping on 
hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk for nursing babies as well as for 
general cooking. It has stood the test for 30 
years, and its value is recognized. 


Sir John Pender, to whom we are largely 
indebted for the first Atlantic cable, died 
on July 7, at the age of eighty-one. Had 
it not been for his generosity and faith in 
the cable scheme, we should undoubtedly 
have been deprived of the cable for many 
years. In 1857 he was one of the original 
stockholders. When the cable parted in 
1865 the case seemed desperate; neither the 
public nor the government would help. 
Then Sir John came forward and pledged 
an enormous sum as a guarantee. It was 
largely: due to him also that Australia and 
the East were put into telegraphic com- 
munication with*Europe. His public ser- 
vices were unquestionable and many hon- 
ors were bestowed on _ him. — Scientific 
American. 


Do you Feel Depressed? 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It invigorates the nerves, stimulates digestion 
and relieves mental depression. Especially valu- 
able to tired brain-workers. 


Aceording to a Copenhagen paper the 
largest .encyclopsedia in the world is the 
Buddhistic work ‘“Tangym,’’ which has 
been from ancient times preserved in sey- 
eral of the larger Buddhist cloisters. In 
comparison to this book of reference the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica itself sinks into 
insignificance, at least as regards size. It 
consists of 225 volumes, each of which is 
two feet high and six inches thick. The 
225 volumes weigh 3,000 pounds, or twelve 
pounds a volume—rather heavy reading 
even for a Buddhist priest. The original 
edition seems to have been limited and 
comparatively few copies still exist. One 
of these is owned by the British Govern- 
ment and another by the Russian. The 
latest price noted is 7,000 francs. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, andis the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


Cchérmerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


A ‘oe Edition of THE PEOPLE'S 

BIBLE HISTORY, in a beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry 0. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY 60., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura! 
Method.” Instruction is not bytransiation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANOAIS=—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammagt 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


WE All you have guessed about lire 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST. ‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, Q21--3--5 


AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Every Grocery Store 
A Recruiting Station 


For Thinking People 


Join the wide-awake folks © 
who eat for nourishment 
and strength, Put 


on the daily food 
list. Supplants oat- 
meal in taste, non- 
heating and in ab- 
sence of husky 
irritating particles. 
Good enough for 
three times a day. 


Ask your GROCER for it to-day 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


a — ee 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 


crettes in Chicago. 


ALL SouLts CnuRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssiAuH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic HAun, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer: 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SocrETy, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M: Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzeum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
streev. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsaAtAH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 38rd street. Isaac 8S. 
Moses, Minister. 


OAK ParRK Unity Cuurcu (Universal- 
ist) R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


_ PEOPLE’s CuurcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p. m. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. Pau.’s CaurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. KE. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE U NIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity CuurcnH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 


Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book Rooms OF THE Hwap- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 938. Open Daily. 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK — 
WATERFALLS. 


Yellowstone Park is the great play- 
ground of the water nymph. It revels 
in rills, mountain brooks, rivers, both 
hot and cold, and lakes. It leaps 
about the great cataracts, disports it- 
self in the rapids, flits through the 
veils of spray that gracefully sway 
hither and thither, and plays in the 
hundreds of cool trout streams that 
wind from sunlight to shadow, from 
cafon to meadow. But it finds its 
highest joy in the myriad waterfalls 
that abound. Here it abandons itself 
to pleasure supreme. And what won- 
der, when such cataracts, falls and 
cascades are there. Everywhere you 
find them. At the Grand Cafion are 
the majestic, deep-toned thunders of 
the Upper Falls 109 feet, and the 
Lower Falls 3808 feet high. Between 
the two, Crystal Cascade tumbles 
down a deep, dark glen into the river. 
Over near Yancey’s is beautiful Tower 
Falls. Isolated in locality, it has for 
companions the many black, needle 
like towers that are so stately. Near 
Norris Geyser Basin are the Virginia 
Cascades that go pirouetting down a 
gentle declivity, alongside the road. 
At the head of Golden Gate is the lit- 
tle Rustic Falls that glides with gentle 
murmur down into the cafion. Gibbon 
Falls, in the heart of the wild Gibbon 
Cafion, is a wide fan of foam and water 
sliding down the black, slippery rocks 
for a distance of 80 feet still further 
into the depths of the range. 

If one will take horse and ride from 
Mammoth Hot Springs up the Hast 
Gardiner River road for three miles 
he will be repaid by a sight of two or 
three lovely falls, deep among glens 
and mountain cafions. Overhung by 
dark rocks and mountains, with only 
the green trees for friends and com- 
panions they are beautiful pictures in 
the midst of wild and rugged scenes. 

Besides these there are many more, 
some easily accessible, others far 
within the hills, that must be searched 
for by the hardy explorer. They are 
gems born to blush unseen, except to 
him who goes in search of them, and 
at the same time derives pleasure and 
health from their pursuit. | 

Send Chas. S. Fee, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., 6 
cents for Wonderland ’96, that de- 
scribes this beautiful land. 


[HE FEDERALIST. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


- / 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . ; ‘ 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work. 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 


those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, Ill, 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


August 20, 1806 


Climax Dish Washer. 
we F FF We lead themall. See our 


list of testimonials. Best 
Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the ple has 
been given, they wil] 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
# or Women. All can be 
meee CONVinced by reading 
4. testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 
rience of Lewnts now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, - OHIO. 


Summer Homes. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and Dakota, there 
are hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently 
fitted for summer homes. Nearly all are locate 
on or near lakes which have not been fished 
out. These resorts are easily reached by rail- 
way and range in variety from the ‘full dress for 
dinner” to the flannel-shirt costume for every 
meal. Among the list are the names familiar to 
many of our readers as the pertection of Northern 
summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance from 
Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are so 
far away from the “busy marts of civilization’’ 
that they cannot be reached in a few hours of 
travel, by frequent trains, over the finest road in 
the northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul nares: A description of the principal re- 
sorts, with list of summer hotels and boarding 
houses, and rates for board, will be sent free on 
application to F. A. MILLER, Assistant General 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, I]l. 


JUST ovuT. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry’.s 
book of Summer Tours showing routes and rates 
to the eastern resorts. One of the handsomest 
igen of this character ever issued. Sen 

ree on Ms to C. K. Wilber, A. G. P. A. 
Chicago. City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


Special reduced rates to Buffalo and return 


via the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 
July 5th and 6th Extreme return limit Septem- 


| ber ist. Stop at Chautauqua on return trip if 


desired A splendid opportunity to visit Niagara 
Falls. Circular giving full information will be 
sent on application to C. K Wilber, A. G. P. A,, 
Chicago, or can be secured by calling at City 
Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 
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‘Yours 
for Health 


©) 

©) 

@ 

©) 

© 

©) 

©) 

5 The 
$ Salt River Valley 
©) 

©) 

©) 

©) 

©) 

©) 
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of Arizona 

and the various 
health resorts In 
New Mexico. 


% are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
@ lung and throat diseases. Pure, dry air; 
© an equable temperature; the right alti- 
< — constant — a 
scriptive pamphlets, iss as- 
© senger Department of Santa Fe Ress, 
% contain such complete information rel- 
@) ative to these regions as invalids need. 
© The items of altitude, temperature, 
humidity, hot springs, sanatoriums, cost 
@ of living, medical attendance, social ad- 
©) vantages, etc., are concisely treated. 
pectively asked to 


Physicians are res 


@ place this literature in the hands of 
©) patients who seek a change of climate. 
2 Address, G. T. NICHOLSON, 

e) CHICAGO. 
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G.P.A., A., T. &S. F. Ry.@ 


